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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NORTH EASTERN BRANCH. 


The next meeting of the North Eastern Branch of the Library 
Assistants’ Association will be held, by kind permission of Mr. A. Hair, 
Chief Librarian, at the Tynemouth Public Library, on Wednesday, September 
16th, 1908, at 7 p.m. 


Business will be transacted as follows :— 
7.0 p.m. Meeting of Committee. 
7.15 p.m. Minutes of last meeting. 


Senior Paper: ‘‘ The Education of the Library 
Assistant,’? by Mr. W. Wilson, Sub-Librarian, Gates- 
head. 


Junior Paper: ‘‘‘ Extension’ Work—is it overdone? "’ 
by Mr. J. Wilson Lambert, Sunderland Public 
Libraries. 


Members are requested to consider this notice the official intimation 
of meeting, and are asked to make an effort to be present. 

« The Tynemouth Public Library, situated at the corner of Saville Street 
and Howard Street, North Shields, has recently been redecorated with 
pleasing effect. The charging in the Lending Library is effected by means 
of the Chivers Indicator, with application slips; in the Reference Library 
the signature-sheet system is in force. A unique feature of interest is the 
Edington Collection of Engravings, said to be one of the most valuable 
and interesting collections outside the British Museum. 





YORKSHIRE BRANCH. 


The next meeting of the Yorkshire Branch will be held at the Keighley 
Public Library, by kind permission, on Wednesday, September 9th. 
Programme :— 

3.45 p.m. Train from Leeds. 

4.30 p.m. Meet at Keighley Railway Station. 

5.0 p.m. Tea, by kind invitation of the Chairman of the Keighley 
Public Library Committee (Alderman Longsdon), 
at his private residence. 

7.15 p.m. Meeting at the Public Library. Papers: 

(1) Mr. J. Rhodes, author of ‘‘ The English- 
— Dictionary ’”’ (subject to be announced 
ater). 

(2) Miss E. Chaloner (Leeds). ‘‘ Reference 
Library Counter Work.’’ 


A large attendance is desired at this interesting meeting. | Members 


who intend being present are requested to notify Mr. Ellison not later than 
September 7th. 
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CONCERNING THE JUVENILE LIBRARY.* 
By I. Briccs, Newcastle-upon-Tyne Public Libraries. 


For the consideration of the question of juvenile libraries, | 
think it would be good if we could forget for a time our know- 
ledge of them as the majority are at present. Let us put 
ourselves in the position of librarians who have not a juvenile 
department, who have come to the conclusion that one is 
desirable, and who intend to think the matter over before taking 
any practical step. In other words, let us find some first 
principles. 

We would first reflect upon the object in having a juvenile 
library. Is it exactly the same as that in having an adult 
library? I think, broadly speaking, it is not. The ideal aim 
of public library work is of course educational. My experience 
proves to me that that aim is not, and cannot be, nearly 
achieved under present conditions. In the adult department 
the actual educational result is but a small percentage of the 
total. But the educational value of the juvenile department 
should be absolute, and can be if we would observe certain 
principles in its promotion. The reading done in the adult 
department is almost entirely informative. The reading done 
in the juvenile department should be almost entirely formative. 
The acceptance of this view involves the acceptance of a very 
elementary psychological principle, that children are not only 
diminutive men and women. It is of course obvious that until 
the age of adolescence is passed, all outside influence, all self- 
activity, and the little inner consciousness that is developed, go 
to the making of that individuality which is the man. We see 
that education should have control, so far as is possible, of the 
sources of all outside influences. Then, as both the motor and 
the sensory activities of children move along the line of least 
resistance, it follows that the fundamental law of educa- 
tion is discipline. This again is involved in the universally 
accepted precept that a child should be trained in the way it 
should go. Discipline, then, is fundamentally necessary in the 
children’s reading. How can we ensure this and yet allow the 
child to follow the bent of its nature? It must be done by 
choosing such reading as will allow the child to think it is 
getting just what it wants, but yet such as will satisfy us as 
to the form and quantity we consider right. 





*Read at the Inaugural Meeting of the North Eastern Branch of the 
Library Assistants’ Association, held at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on June 
8rd, 1908. 
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This does not carry us far enough. We are speaking 
proadly of discipline as necessary for the evolving mind of the 
child. But this is covering manhood as a whole. That is not 
sufficient. Further consideration of this point will give us 
the reason why children are not just littke men and women. 
Whereas we can take the adult mind in the bulk to be at its 
highest stage (though possibly not at the highest stage), the 
child-mind is a succession of stages, each of which can be at 
a highest. From the lowest stage of mental self-activity, self- 
perception, we ascend step by step through the successive 
stages of attention, analysis, synthesis, reflection and insight. 
Grasping this fully, we see not only how futile it is to allow 
indiscriminate use of books of varying degrees of intellectuality 
by minds in these varying degrees of fruition, but how 
dangerous it is also. So necessary is it for the proper evolu- 
tion of the mind that each stage should be allowed to develop 
itself chiefly by its own increasing self-activity, that a check 
or a set-back can work harm which no amount of correct future 
training may be able to put right. Froebel was particularly 
anxious about this matter. “Only, he said, could perfection be 
attained by each succeeding stage of the mind evolving out a 
perfect preceding stage. We know how it would wreck the 
chance of ultimate success to have a student try to follow 
lectures after having missed the first few; or tackling an ad- 
vanced book while having skipped the intermediate. Apply 
this to the training of the child: though instead of achieving 
a thorough knowledge of a subject we are attempting to turn 
out a thoroughly developed mind. The cases are somewhat 
analogous. They run the same risks of disaster, and ultimate 
success is gained in both cases by similar means—working 
forward step by step, with the successive step attempted only 
when the preceding one is firmly planted. 

This short review of the child-mind suggests ‘this next 
question: what is to be the arrangement of books for children? 
They must certainly be classified somehow. Looking at the 
adult library again we see that practice is tending more and 
more towards a classification of the books, for many reasons, 
but not least among them for one the purpose of which is to 
suit the brains which have arrived at different stages in the 
pursuit of some study. The engineer apprentice is guided to 
the elementary book and taken upwards and onwards. So is 
the natural history student; so in fact is every student. This 
is considered necessary, and we are dealing with brains more 
or less capable of doing it for themselves. How much more 
necessary is it then that we should have a very careful arrange- 
ment of books for the brains which are almost incapable of 
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differentiation, and which should not be allowed to follow their 
inclinations too fast nor too far. But in this case it is» not 
to be an arrangement of elementary, intermediate, and 
advanced. It must be a succession of stages, each chosen 
to display a certain condition of learning, with each containing 
practically a whole literature. Each child will then get only 
what its brain is ready for, and will neither be brought up full- 
stop by getting completely out of its depth in a book intended 
for a more advanced condition, nor kept back by getting 
mental food of a lower grade. The necessity for this special 
arrangement of juvenile books has already been acknowledged. 
There has been issued in America at least one juvenile catalogue 
of graded books, and I have heard of one in England. But I 
do not know whether or not the grading has been applied to the 
actual working of a library. 

Supposing these views on the question of the provision of 
reading for children to be correct, are librarians to be expected 
to have the requisite psychological knowledge, not to mention 
the time needed for the work carried out under these condi- 
tions? I think not. No amount of learning will enable a 
librarian to gain an intimate knowledge of each child among 
the numbers wishing to read. This can only be done by a teacher 
having under him a small number of children for a length of 
time sufficient to give him a knowledge of each one. The 
school is the proper place for the juvenile library, excepting 
the portion of it which we shall set aside for reading, during 
the two years following that average age of school-leaving, 
viz., 14. I have taken expert opinion on this question, and 
it is unanimous that all the reading of children should be under 
the supervision of teachers or masters. Most teachers are 
at present overworked during school hours. In the majority of 
cases, therefore, this additional duty would be quite out of the 
question. When the connection between the school and the 
library is offically recognised, adequate means will be found 
for carrying out this work. In the April number of ‘‘ The 
Library,’’ Mr. Ballinger gives an interesting account of the 
Cardiff methods of dealing with the juvenile library. It is 
sufficient to mention the article so that all interested may read 
it. The removal of the books to the schools has so far been 
a success, and that they recognise the necessity for closer 
attention to this branch of our work is apparent from one para- 
graph. Mr. Ballinger says: ‘* By placing the reading of school 
children under the control of the teachers instead of the library 
staff, a valuable point has been gained. The teachers know 
the children individually. Each teacher has only a limited 
number of children to deal with, and knows every one of them. 
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A librarian could never know more than one here and there, 
and having to deal with such large numbers guidance would 
be impossible and restraint difficult, because a child may get 
one book per day from the public library, while in the school 
one book per week is the limit. The exceptional child can, 
with the sanction of the head master, be allowed a more liberal 
supply by transfer to the public library.” 

This idea of limiting the reading is important. Books 
should not get between the child and more natural influences. 
We know the nervous strain involved in adult reading. In 
childhood, when apprehension through print is slower than 
perception, it follows that the nervous strain is greater. It is 
a painful fact that nearly 25 per cent. of 14 years old children 
have defective eyesight. And if that fact were more generally 
known we should not have many librarians showing pride over 
abnormal juvenile issues. If, as is granted, apprehension by 
reading is slower than by perception, we should take care that 
a great part of the child’s reading is of such a nature that it 
will stimulate activity. That is to say, it should be suggestive 
of work and observation. — 

This kind of reading, good as it may be, has not the educa- 
tional value of Froebel’s law of self-activity. This is not 
activity by suggestion, but more the outward manifestation of 
inner consciousness. And regarding this, let me quote Sir 
William Hamilton: ‘‘ The primary principle of education is the 
determination of the pupil to self-activity, and that teacher who 
fully recognises the active agency of the pupil’s mind in ac- 
quiring knowledge and experience and in applying them to the 
affairs of everyday life, will be the most useful to his pupils. 
In the training of youthful minds we regard formation as of 
more importance than information.’’ This then should be the 
key to our task of book selecting. The best books will be 
those containing knowledge that can be applied. Let us follow 
this rule and we shall quickly cut a way through the bewildering 
masses of children’s books, and appreciably reduce those we 
should actually consider. 

Reading then, outside curriculum, is not essential for 
children. The longer they can gather their fairy tales, legends, 
heroic tales, etc., by oral methods, the better will they grasp 
their reading when they come to it. Again, the need for inore 
oral teaching, both inside and outside of school, is proved by 
the prevalence of dialect, slang, and bad grammar among boys 
of even the higher schools. It is the influence of what have 
been called the ‘‘ unofficial agencies of education,”’ viz., a bad 
home, indifferent companions, and a local dialect, that proves 
stronger than the influence of the very much shorter official 
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education or schooling. It is estimated that the boy has of 
schooling 30 per cent. of his waking hours. Oral teaching 
takes up but very little of this. Against it we have the re. 
maining large percentage practically all oral. Of course this 
applies mainly to those children who do not get from their 
homes and their acquaintances unconscious correctness of 
grammar, nor the language of a wider and of a more abstract 
range of subjects. It is curious that silent reading seldon, if 
ever, makes a good grammatical talker. 

Reading can be good for the child; and for some children 
it can be an excellent thing. But the reading that is allowed 
should never be such as will suppress the self-activity; and 
reading should on no account be allowed to encroach upon the 
time which should naturally be filled by play. One word about 
play will perhaps be sufficient. Says Froebel: ‘‘ It is the sense 
of sure and reliable power, the sense of its increase both as an 
individual and as a member of the group, that fills the boy 
with all-pervading jubilant joy during these games. It is by 
no means, however, only the physical power that is felt and 
strengthened in these games; intellectual and moral power, too, 
is definitely gained and brought under control. Indeed, a 
comparison of the relative gains of the mental and of the 
physical phases would scarcely yield the palm to the body.” 
Very little thought shows clearly that reading, as such, should 
not be pushed among children. See that they have every 
facility for reading; and see that they clearly understand the 
benefits that can accrue from good and careful reading. Ifa 
librarian is satisfied that he has done this to the fullest extent 
possible with the means at his disposal, then he should allow 
results to spring naturally from that seed. 

There are two other important things to be considered, 
namely, age limits, and the kinds of books. What should be 
the age for admission? We cannot on this point be arbitrary. 
Whatever year we fix upon must apply only to the majority. 
Very early years, say before eight, are out of the question. 
The underlying principle of kindergarten, self-activity, and 
play should have undisputed sway during this period. Oral 
teaching in the home, the nursery, or by other companionships, 
should provide the supplies of information. From eight to ten 
is a debatable time. At these ages the increased range of 
school reading, with a continuation of oral information should 
still be sufficient. But here we can extend privilege. A boy 
known by his master or teacher to be beyond ordinary mental 
capacity, could be recommended for admission. Ten years of 
age, then, I choose for admission into the juvenile library. We 
come next to the age of translation from the juvenile to the 
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adult library. The age of fourteen seems to be generally 
chosen for this. The change as it is at present effected appears 
to me as a downright absurdity. At fourteen years of age a 
boy may read only what are called ‘‘children’s books,’’ but at 
fourteen plus a few hours he may read whatever he chooses! 
At the very critical period of adolescence, when the soul of the 
girl or youth seems to awaken and soar away into far realms 
of thought and fancy; when the girl or youth is by turn fanciful 
and capricious; when they are just arrived at that period when 
they will not be led (but just when they need it most); when 
they are scorning what they are just leaving behind them, and 
jealously guarding their newly discovered powers, and as 
jealous in fighting for what they consider their now manly or 
womanly prerogatives; when emotion, almost exclusively, has 
them in thrall; then they are allowed to pander to their every 
whim and desire. They try to probe secrets that they half 
feel and of which they have partly heard. They will try to get 
by reading what should come almost naturally to them at years 
of discretion; all because of their jealousy for that position 
which they wish to believe they have already assumed. On 
this matter Mr. F. W. Atkinson, President of the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute, has recently said: ‘‘ I believe there is a 
greater necessity for looking after the matter of reading during 
the adolescent period, when habits of a lifetime are formed, 
than for any other period. During the period of youth, when 
the interest is so easily aroused, when the sympathies are so 
keen, when the mind is so open to impressions, and the memory 
is tenacious in retaining them; when the tastes are yet un- 
perverted, and the capacity for forming ideals is so strong; 
when the natural appetite for reading is so marked; and when 
the conditions of life give so much leisure to indulge it—at 
this time, if ever, is there necessity for wise and skilful guid- 
ance in the use of books. Only attempt in childhood, and 
continue in youth to arouse a love for the best in literature and 
little thought may then be given to what the men and women 
of the future will read.’’ That, I think, is the only panacea 
for the fiction reading epidemic. 

The first schoolmaster with whom I discussed this question 
instantly gave what I myself was prepared to give as a way 
out of the difficulty, but with this difference, that he put the 
age at sixteen for full enrolment in the adult department, 
whereas I had only dared to put it at fifteen. I give place to 
his superior qualifications for judging. Again of course, as 
at the initial age, there will be exceptions. If our books are 
graded we can give to readers of fifteen and sixteen a selection 
of the finest literature, and covering as wide a range as they 
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can possibly need. But—it would be selected. And as this 
dovetails into the question of book selection we may as well 
begin with this grade. 

Selecting books for this class ought to be a comparatively 
easy matter. Our glorious heritage of standard fiction pro- 
vides us at the outset with a very broad foundation. Out- 
standing examples for deletion readily occur to the mind. And 
the very modern novelists whom we would not allow to join in 
the revels of this unsullied company are as easily picked off. 
Certain classics, discreetly ignored during schooling, would 
not be there for the Over-curious youth to batten his curiosity 
upon. We could utilise this opportunity to fill in the many 
blanks left in the training for life by our chaotic educational 
systems. If at any time it should be driven home how that it 
is the high-mark of life to do noble deeds, not dream them all 
day long, it is now. And now is the opportunity to inculcate 
a liking for the manipulation of tools, for the handicraft, for 
that capacity for execution, lack of which is the lament of so 
many men and women. This applies almost equally well to 
girls, for whom we can find relative feminine examples. 
History, fascinating in its nature, though often repellant in its 
presentment, should claim a place of honour. All histories of 
a popular nature, and all those called ‘‘ literary histories” 
should be included. There should be many copies of such a 
book as C. R. L. Fletcher’s ‘‘ Introductory History of 
England ”’ stocked in every juvenile library. The author’s 
idea is that in childhood ‘‘ we should feel History and dream 
of it rather than learn it as a lesson.’’ It is a unique success 
in giving correct history yet preserving all its wonderful 
glamour. It will be treasure trove for any boy or girl who 
gets it. 

Passing to the lower grades we should make very sure that 
no child has a chance of a long run on books of an aimless 
character. By this I mean, to give an instance, do not stock 
adventure altogether for adventure’s sake. <A fairly good 
amount is of course quite necessary. Let us never forget that 
the end of all education is moral, and it is moral even to show 
that there is some purpose underlying the writing of a book. 
Though the realms of adventure are the heavens of a child’s 
imagination, it is still necessary that it should now and again 
be shown that ordinary life is not an incident in a blissful 
career of adventure, but that adventure is an accident now and 
again enlivening this ordinary life. There are too many books 
written and praised because ‘‘ these are just the sort of books 
children like.’’? We here miss altogether that great law of 
discipline which can not be done without. Let it be an iron 
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hand in a velvet glove. Pad the glove if you will, but do not 
withdraw the hand. : 

Another class of children’s books to which exception must 
be taken is that which delineates children, adults, and their 
ordinary lives and surroundings as nearly natural as possible. 
The lessons to be drawn from these sources are more properly 
left to perception and apperception. Many such books must 
be a hindrance to this important phase of child-mind evolution. 
The majority of animal books are not as they should be written. 
We should completely disregard that class which exhibits 
animal traits as something funny or endows animals with human 
characteristics. The reading of such books is perfectly value- 
less to children. The best kind of animal book has almost yet 
to be written. It should preserve for the child that wonder 
which it always wants, and which is inherent in the study of 
animal life. It should aim at a completeness by giving, with 
as little science as possible, a view of the animal world before 
man, since man’s arrival (with its partial extinction), its re- 
lations with man through the ages, and lastly, an outline of 
the subject of anthropology. Without effort the wonder 
around the mammoths is carried right into elementary science. 

Let us now turn to a class of books which should occupy 
an important place but which is practically non-existent. I refer 
to the great national literatures, such as the Arthuriad, the 
Nibelungenlied, and the Cid. Talking of this kind of book, 
Dr. Stanley Hall says: ‘‘ There is a rich mother-lye of culture 
that has had vitality enough to survive for ages before, and 
without the aid of print, and which constituted about the 
whole of the educational material of older days. To this, far 
back though it be in time, the soul of youth is nearer than it 
is to the last election, for when the world is young, there youth 
belongs and is at home.’’ In an inspiring passage in his work 
on adolescence he outlines a scheme for the reduction of this 
mass of material to the use and enjoyment of children. There 
is work for both the scholar and the enthusiast. And 
fortunately there are not wanting signs that such work has 
been entered upon. We can get out of this material precept 
and example, heroism and adventure, pathos, pity and 
sublimity, and every lesson that it is our aim to inculcate. It 
lives on vitality, and is impregnated with life. It satisfies 
wonder to the fullest degree. Let us use this and then we can 
be sure that we are not accepting the mental pabulum offered 
by people who are using the present children’s craze for 
reading as a stepping-stone to literary rewards. 

__ A juvenile library carried out on these lines may be 
idealistic. Everything that is worthy has its ideal, and only 
thereby justifies its existence. 
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YORKSHIRE BRANCH. 


A largely attended meeting was held at Sheffield on Thurs- 
day, June 25th. The members assembled at the Central 
Library at two o’clock, where they were welcomed by the Chief 
Librarian, Mr. Samuel Smith. A special car then conveyed 
them to the Ruskin Museum, where the Curator, Mr. G. 
Parker, kindly received the party and described as many of 
the exhibits as time permitted. Proceeding to the Town Hall, 
the Association was welcomed by the Lord Mayor (Alderman 
H. P. Marsh), who was accompanied by Mr. Councillor 
Appleyard. 

Mr. G. W. Strother (President of the Branch) presided at 
the meeting and introduced Dr. E. A. Baker, Hon. Secretary 
of the Education Committee of the Library Association, who 
had kindly consented to address the meeting. 

Dr. Baker spoke on ‘‘ Means of Education for Assistants in 
the Provinces.’’ He explained in great detail the technical 
and general educational requirements of the Library Associa- 
tion for the certificates or diploma. He admitted that there 
were not many facilities offered in the provinces for the express 
purpose of technical training in librarianship, and obstacles 
might seem to the unenthusiastic to be more conspicuous than 
opportunities. He regretted, however, that efforts which had 
been made to form classes in librarianship at the Leeds Uni- 
versity and at the Manchester School of Technology had failed 
through lack of support by the assistants concerned, and unless 
more keenness and enthusiasm were shown they would probably 
lose the opportunity of special classes offered by Leeds and one 
or two other authorities. In order that an assistant might 
obtain a thorough training in library organisation, Dr. Baker 
advocated a system whereby he could move from one post to 
another, instead of being kept at a routine task for years to- 
gether. He emphasised the supreme importance of literary 
culture, and by that he did not mean mere novel-reading. 
Literature was the noblest of the fine arts, and fine art repre- 
sented the spiritual life of man more than theology or 
philosophy even, which were often studied rather as mental 
gymnastics than for any satisfaction they gave to the soul of 
man. A sound knowledge of routine was all-important, but 
after all it was subsidiary to the main accomplishment, a wide 
and sensitive knowledge of literature. In conclusion, the 
speaker remarked that they had chosen one of ihe most interest- 
ing professions. It was not the best paid, but that would tend 
to mend itself, and the efforts put forth to improve the training 
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of the assistant were the best means to improve his status and 
his pay. But let them compare their employment with that of 
the average clerk, shopkeeper, or even with that of the school 
teacher; with the monotony, the confinement, the total lack of 
intellectual interest in so many other pursuits. A profession 
dealing with books was a profession having associations with 
every kind of occupation, and the variety of their work brought 
them into touch with every part of the social life. Because of 
those manifold interests they could all esteem and enjoy their 
work, and above all because there was a great future in store. 


Discussion. 


Mr. J. B. Ellison (Leeds) opened the discussion with a defence of the 
provincial assistant against the charge of indifference. He complained of 
the lack of facilities and, in some cases, lack of sympathy on the part of 
the librarian. 

Mr. J. G. Sleight (Hull), thought there was an increasing desire on 
the part of provincial assistants for education. He regretted the want of 
sympathy of chief librarians towards those who aspired to the certficates 
of the Library Association; he also thought many of the examination 
papers were wide of the mark, and therefore the blame was not all on 
one side. 

The President said he expected the trouncing Dr. Baker had 
administered, but the difficulty was one of tuition. Rambling among text- 
books was not the same as personal contact with a trained mind. He asked 
Dr. Baker not to expect too much at present. The provincial assistant was 
trying to realise the high ideal set up by the Library Association. 

Mr. N. Treliving (Leeds), and other members contributed to the dis- 
cussion, and a hearty vote of thanks was accorded Dr. Baker. 

The company then adjourned for tea on the invitation of the Lord 
Mayor, and in the evening another meeting was held when Mr. N. Treliving 
read an interesting and suggestive paper on ‘‘ Branch Libraries.’’ This 
was followed by discussions on the questions ‘‘ Should News-rooms and 
Magazine-rooms be divided? ’’ opened by Mr. J. C. Handby (Bradford), 
and *‘ Should Public Libraries restrict the Purchase of Fiction? ’’ introduced 
by Mr. W. E. Owen (Leeds). A most successful meeting terminated with 
votes of thanks to the Lord Mayor, the Sheffield Public Libraries Com- 
mittee, Mr. S. Smith, and Mr. G. Parker. 


NORTH EASTERN BRANCH. 





REPORT OF THE Hon. SECRETARY AS THE COUNCIL’s DELEGATE TO THE 
INAUGURAL MEETING. 





To the President and Council of the Library Assistants’ Association. 
Mr. President and Gentlemen, 

Following the instruction of the retiring Committee of the Association, 
I was present at the Inaugural Meeting of your newly formed North 
Eastern Branch on June $rd, at the Central Public Library, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. I was received with the courtesy which has invariably met 
your delegates at similar meetings, and I have no hesitation in saying 
that the function was a complete success. 
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As an example of the co-operative spirit already existing, the Newcastle 
seniors collectively entertained the members of the Branch to tea before 
the meeting commenced. Upwards of 40 members attended, including 
several ladies. 

The Inaugural Meeting was held in the Lending Library of the Central 
Public Library, Newcastle. This room had been placed at the disposal 
of the Branch by Mr. Basil Anderton, B.A., the Chief Librarian, who 
further expressed his sympathy in a brief felicitous speech in which he 
bade the Association welcome. Mr. D. W. Herdman, the chairman of the 
Branch, presided over the meeting, and your delegate delivered an address 
on ‘‘ Our place among the Professions,’’ which was listened to with great 
courtesy and kindliness. Mr. I. Briggs, of the Newcastle staff, then pre- 
sented a paper on ‘‘ The Juvenile Library.’’ In his absence, unfortunately 
through illness, it was read by Mr. Joseph Walton. The paper was a 
psychological study of the child in relation to books, a stimulating and 
suggestive paper based upon careful reading and much thought. I suggest 
that room be found for it in ‘‘ The Library Assistant,’’ as, although the 
subject appears hackneyed, it is an excellent example of how new light 
can be thrown upon an old topic by an able librarian. If many such papers 
are read before the Branch it is difficult to estimate the good that may be 
done by the discussions. The discussion on the paper, though brief, gave 
your delegate every reason to believe that there are several excellent 
speakers and debaters among the members. The meeting recorded a vote 
of thanks to the Association for sending a delegate to the Branch, and I 
was requested to convey to you an expression of appreciation. 

Your delegate was privileged to attend a meeting of the Branch Com- 
mittee. The personnel of the Committee is good, the ladies and gentlemen 
chosen being evidently enthusiastic and capable. The officers are already 
known to you by name, and as is the case with our older Branches, we 
are fortunate in securing the co-operation of men who believe in the pro- 
fession and are willing to devote time and thought to its advance. The 
Branch has resolved to meet quarterly, and will conduct its business 
generally on the lines usual throughout the Association. 

At present the membership of the Branch numbers about 50. These 
are drawn from Newcastle, Sunderland, North Shields, South Shields and 
Tynemouth principally. All these libraries are giving the movement en- 
thusiastic support. It is difficult to speak of possible extensions of this 
field with any assurance. Again geographical difficulties face the Com- 
mittee ; one library at least from which support might have been expected 
is nearly fifty miles away. There are, however, several literary and 
scientific institutions with libraries, and some good proprietary libraries in 
the district, from which it may be possible to attract a membership. New- 
castle and the towns before mentioned are connected by excellent train 
services, which will make meetings and excursions matters of no great 
difficulty. 

One warning note was struck in connection with the Northern Counties 
Library Association. It is feared in some quarters that the Branch may 
injure the work of this excellent body. Your delegate is assured that the 
L.A.A. desires to work in the friendliest co-operation with other existing 
Associations, and does not believe that the Branch will cause one senior 
member to withdraw from the older Association.. There is clearly room 
for both. The idea of chief and assistant librarians meeting together in 
discussion is excellent and can only produce good results. But assistants 
are sometimes unable to discuss professional matters freely in the presence 
of their chiefs; hence the need for the L.A.A. Most chief librarians I 
have met recognise this. I hope, therefore, that as many of our senior 
members in the Branch as are able to do so, will remain, or become, 
members of the N.C.L.A. 
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Finally, gentlemen, I desire to thank you for the signal honour you 
have done me in sending me for the second time as your delegate to a 
Branch Inaugural Meeting. The value of these visits to myself as your 
Secretary is very great, and if I may speak without egotism, I believe they 
have a consolidating force which has hitherto been absent from the 
} Association. : 

I am, Mr. President and Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
W. C. Berwick Sayers. 
July 1st, 1908. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION EXAMINATION, 1908. 





Pass List. 
DipPLoma. 
F. Dallimore, Public Library, Wimbledon. 
i Section I].—BisLiocraPpuy (9 Candidates). 
i Class 1. 
f Nil. 
Class 2. 

i Nil. 
Class 3. 
| T. W. Huck, Literary and Scientific Institution, Saffron Walden. 

*Miss E. Lea, Public Library, Wigan. 
R. D. Macleod, Public Libraries, Glasgow. 
j W. H. Morgan, Public Libraries, Hammersmith. 
*J. Ormerod, Public Library, Nelson. 


; Section III.—Ctassirication (35 candidates). 
i Class 1. 
Nil. 
Class 2. 

*G. A. Stephen, Public Libraries, St. Pancras. 
Class 3. 
*J. Barr, Public Libraries, Glasgow. 
P. W. Camplin, Public Libraries, Isleworth. 
*Miss O. E. Clarke, Public Libraries, Islington. 
*T. Coulson, Public Libraries, Belfast. 
*B. Crook, Public Libraries, Leyton. 
H. H. Edwards, Public Libraries, St. Helens. 
*Miss M. Gilbert, Public Libraries, Fulham. 
*C, A. Harris, Public Libraries, Deptford. 
*J. W. Lambert, Public Libraries, Sunderland. 
*J. Ormerod, Public Library, Nelson. 
*R. L. Peacock, Public Libraries, Croydon. 
*T. W. Powell, Public Library, Kingston-on-Thames. 
*H. R. Purnell, Public Libraries, Croydon. 





Section VI.—Lrprary Routine (101 candidates). 
Class 1. 
. A. Gillespie, Public Libraries, Westminster. 
*A. C. Piper, Public Library, Brighton. 
Class 2. 
*H. Groom, Public Library, Harlesden. 
*E. Hunter, Public Libraries, Hull. 
*S. Kirby, Public Libraries, Hornsey. 
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Miss A. MacMahon, Harcombe, Osborne Road, Swanage, Dorset. 
*E. Male, Public Library, Brighton. 7 
*E. H. Matthews, Public Library, Exeter. 
*E. J. Rees, Public Libraries, Cardiff. 
*J. H. Shaw, Public Library, Bury. 
Class 3. 
*H. Alderton, Public Libraries, Bromley, Kent. 
*A. J. Avery, Public Library, Erith. 
*W. R. Bridge, Public Libraries, Battersea. y 
O. G. Caselton, Public Libraries, Kensington. 
*Miss K. Chappell, Public Libraries, Islington. 
W. J. Clark, Public Libraries, Holborn. 
Miss M. M. Coates, Public Libraries, Battersea. 
W. Coupland, Public Libraries, Blackburn. 
P. A. Garner, Bishopsgate Institute. 
*F. M. Glenn, Public Library, Harlesden. 
R. J. Gordon, Public Libraries, Rochdale. 
*Miss M. E. Griffiths, Public Libraries, Islington. 
Miss E. Harvey, Public Libraries, Islington. 
F. Helliwell, Public Library, Hove. 
*W. W. Howe, Public Libraries, Sunderland. 
H. R. Leighton, Public Libraries, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
*P. Lundie, Public Libraries, Fulham. 
R. H. McElnes. Public Libraries, Bootle. 
*F. W. McLaren, Public Library, Walthamstow. 
F. A. Meason, Public Libraries, Kensington. 
*A. H. E. Moore, Public Libraries, Belfast. 
Miss M. Muirhead, London School of Economics. 
F. W. C. Pepper, Public Library, Brighton. 
Miss M. A. Sinclair, Public Library, Kettering. 
*H. Stevenson, Public Libraries, Bournemouth. > 
*C. H. Waite, Public Libraries, Kensington. 
A. J. Winstanley, Public Libraries, St. Helens. 
Miss G. H. Woodmansee, London School of Economics. 


*Member of the Library Assistants’ Association. 





APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. Septimus A. Pitt, Superintendent of District Libraries, Glasgow, 
to be Chief Librarian, Coventry. 
[The final selection consisted of Messrs. Pitt, W. J. Harris, 
(Bromley, Kent), and Hutt (Sub-Librarian, Coventry).] 
*Mr. P. Evans Lewin, formerly of the Woolwich and Port Elizabeth 
Public Libraries, to be Assistant Librarian, Adelaide Public Library, South 


Australia. 
*Mr. S. Kirsy, Senior Assistant, Hornsey, to be Chief Assistant, Wood 


Green. 
*Mr. T. W. Utttey, B.A., Senior Assistant, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, has 


been appointed to a position in the University Library, Liverpool. 
*Mr. G. E. Denne, Senior Assistant, Richmond, to be Sub-Librarian, % 


ilford. 
*Miss H. FunNnELL, Junior Assistant, Islington, to be Assistant-in-charge, 


Children’s Department, Hampstead. 
*Meinber of the L.A.A. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Mr. B. L. Dyer, librarian of Kimberley, has addressed an interesting 
and inspiring letter to the honorary secretary of the Library Assistants’ 
Association. Although not sent for publication we have ventured to print 
it, believing that it will be read with pleasure both by old and young 
members of the L.A.A. The letter affords ample proof that Mr. Dyer 
still follows with keen and sympathetic interest the doings of the Associa- 

. tion for which he laboured so strenuously in its early days. He writes :— 

“Dear Sir, 

May I convey to the members of the Library Assistants’ Associa- 
tion, both the elder ones who have borne the heat and burden of a 
long day, and the younger ones who will probably live to see the 
fruition of the work of the Association, my hearty congratulations upon 
the steady and sound progress that the Association is making. 

To say that I read ‘‘ The Library Assistant’? every month with 
lively interest is to say very little indeed. I find its pages as instructive 
as they are interesting, for situated as I am some 7,000 miles away 
from the heart of the library movement one is apt to get a little rusty! 
But the sere and yellow leaf does not always bring forgetfulness with 
it, and many of the elder members of the L.A.A. must have smiled to 
read on page 113 of No. 125 of your excellent journal that ‘ this would 
be the first visit of the Association to Twickenham,’ when on page 
85 of No. 9 of the same journal is a record of the first visit paid to 
Twickenham in August, 1898—nearly ten years ago! There looks at 
me from the wall a somewhat faded photograph of a group taken 
on the steps of what was then the terrace of Mr. Labouchere’s house, 
and a view of the lawn of Pope’s villa. But ten vears is a long time 
in the life of even an assistants’ Association, and you shall be forgiven 
in that forgetfulness has been yours of past events, for succeeding 

> committees of the L.A.A. have well carried out the work begun in 
1895. 

As one who has by now lived long enough to have ceased to be 
truly accused of the hotness of young blood, and as one quite outside 
of your movement for seven and a half years, I am delighted to feel 
that you are gradually realising the ideal of ‘‘the betterment of 
libraries and librarianship’* which was set up as the standard for 
assistants to rally round half a score of years and more ago, and my 
only wish is more power to you—more branches—more members— 
until you have realised your ideals. That you have already done ‘so 
much is more than creditable, that you will do more I sincerely 
believe, and I look forward to a scheme of examination and registration 
which will lift the profession of librarianship out of the rut and make 
it what it should be. 

The L.A.A. has proved already that it respects itself; it has made 
others respect it, and before you lies the great work of consolidating, 
making a profession. May your hands never grow weary of well 
doing what you have set yourselves to do, and may eager young 
hands be ready to catch the standard as it falls from fingers stiffened 
by age or circumstance, and bear it upward and onward. 

With repeated good wishes to all old colleagues, and greetings to 


v the younger blood, 
2 Believe me, 
Yours faithfully 
B. L. Dyer.”’ 
x x * 4 * 
The ‘‘ Western Mail” (Cardiff), recently commented as follows on the 
j salary offered by the Pontypool District Council for a librarian; we are 
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glad to see that the influential dailies are beginning to take note of such 
matters :—‘‘ Goldsmith’s country parson, passing rich on forty pounds a 
year, was a Croesus compared to the librarian and caretaker that is to be 
appointed to the new Carnegie library at Pontypool. The Pontypool 
District Council are advertising for a librarian and caretaker at the princely 
wage, or, as the Council would call it, salary, of 15s. per week, and a 
cleaner at 5s. per week. This staggering generosity does not suggest an 
impressive appreciation of literature or much respect for the value of free 
libraries. We suppose the librarian will be expected to read and write, 
to have a wide knowledge of literature and the care and proper cataloguing 
of books. It will be a blessing to him to know that he will not have to 
do the dusting and the cleaning ; but, from the humanitarian point of view, 
would it not be better to drop the title librarian, and advertise for a care- 
taker and cleaner at 20s. per week.”’ 
* * * x % 

As the Education Committee of the Library Association have repeatedly 
received appeals from the Branch Associations for the provision of written 
lectures to be delivered at different centres for the benefit of provincial 
students, they have resolved, with the approval of the Council, to invite 
qualified gentlemen to supply courses of lectures on portions of the educa- 
tional syllabus, suitable for delivery at summer schools in the provinces, or 
at university college classes in librarianship, or in similar ways. It should 
be understood that single lectures would be of no use. The lectures offered 
must be suitable for inclusion in a consecutive course dealing thoroughly 
with a section of the syllabus, and a shorter series than three lectures would 
not be acceptable. ’ 

* x % x * 

While this number of the journal is passing through the press, the 
thirty-first Annual Meeting of the Library Association is being held at 
Brighton. From the assistant’s point of view the most important matter 
down for consideration is the Report of the Special Committee of the Library 
Association on Registration. Members of the Library Assistants’ Associa- 
tion were honoured with an invitation to be present at the discussion on 
this Report. 

Owing to lack of space we are unable to print the Committee’s recom- 
mendations this month, but we hope to do so in our next issue, together 
with a report of the discussion. It seems certain that some opposition will 
be offered to Clause I. which reads :— 

‘* This Committee are of opinion that the form of Registration best 
suited to the needs of the library profession would be a re-classification 
of the members of the Library Association on lines which would distin- 
guish the professional from the non-professional members.”’ 

The Council of the L.A.A. has expressed the opinion that no scheme of 
Registration which involves membership of an Association is desirable. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tue Lrerary. N.S. No. 35, Vol. IX., July, 1908. Published Quarterly. 
Price 3s. nett; annual subscrtption, 10s. 6d. 

Contents: Henry Bynneman, Printer, 1566-83, bv Henry R. Plomer; 
Souvenirs de Jeunesse, from the French of M. Léopold Delisle (concluded) ; 
Notes on Stationers from the Lay Subsidy Rolls of 1523-4, by E. Gordon 
Duff; Recent Foreign Literature, by Elizabeth Lee; A_ Bibliographical 
Tour, by J. H. Hessels; A Municipal Library and its Public. III. Lending 
Libraries—Branches, by John Ballinger; Recent English Purchases at the 
British Museum, by Alfred W. Pollard; Reviews. 

CarNeGIE LipraRY OF PitrsruRGH: Classified Catalogue, 1902-1906. 
Part III.—Literature, English Fiction, Fiction in Foreign Languages. 
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Part IV.—History and Travel, Collected Biography, Individual Biography. 
Part V.—Indexes, Title-pages, Contents, Prefacé and Synopsis of Classifi- 
cation. 

Giascow Pustic Lipraries: Index Catalogue of the Hutchesontown 
District Library. June, 1908. pp. 382. Price in paper cover, 4d.; in 
cloth, 8d. 

Reports are to hand from Finsbury, Harlesden, Lincoln, Richmond 
(Surrey), Tynemouth, Walthamstow, and Westminster. Library Magazines 
from Cardiff, Croydon, Finsbury, Hampstead, Harlesden, Manchester, 
Pittsburgh, and Pratt Institute (Brooklyn, New York). 

The H. W. Wilson Co., Minneapolis, have favoured us with copies of 
the following of their useful publications :— 

Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, Vol. VIII., No. 5. 
May, 1908. 

Library Work, Vol. II., No. 2. July, 1908. 

The Daily Cumulative, Vol. I., Nos. 1—8. Published daily during 
A.L.A. Conference. 


LECTURES ON LITERATURE. 

Professor Gollancz has kindly arranged that a special Course of Lectures 
on Literary History, from 1800-1850, shall be given during the coming 
winter terms at King’s College, on Wednesday evenings from 7—8. The 
Course has been planned expressly with a view to the intellectual require- 
ments of young librarians, and the lecturer will probably be Mr. A. C. L. 
Guthkelch, M.A. Candidates for the Library Association Examination will 
be admitted, as before, at a reduced fee. 

On Monday evenings Professor Gollancz himself will be lecturing 
on “ The progress of English Poetry, from the origins to the age of 
Milton.’? These are free lectures provided by the London County Council. 
Prospective candidates for the next examination in librarianship should 
take note of these two courses of lectures, and begin their preparations as 
early as possible. 

Lectures for Women. 

A Course of Lectures on Literary History, specially designed for those 
preparing for the Library Association Examination, will be delivered at 
the Women’s Department of King’s College (University of London) during 
the coming Session, subject to a sufficient number of entries being received 
on or before October Ist. The Course will consist of five Lectures by Miss 
Belgrave, M.A. (Lond.), to be delivered fortnightly on Wednesday after- 
noons, at 3 o’clock, commencing October 7th. Fee, 10s. 6d. The Class 
will not be held unless there are at least ten students. 

It is much to be desired that this offer to provide special instruction 
in literature for the librarian as distinguished from the university student 
shall meet with a ready response. If the lectures appear to meet a real 
demand among library assistants they will be continued after Christmas, 
and may possibly be amplified in future Sessions. 

Application should be made as soon as possible to the Vice-Principal 
of King’s College, Women’s Department, 13, Kensington Square, W., 
from whom all particulars may be obtained. 

University Extension Lectures—Lavender Hill Centre. 

At the Battersea Town Hall, Lavender Hill, S.W., on Friday, October 
9th, Prof. W. H. Hudson will deliver the first of a three years’ Course of 
Lectures on ‘‘ The Development of Literature.’? The Session 1908-9 will 
consist of 25 lectures dealing with Hebrew and Greek literature, ‘‘ The 
Nibelungenlied,’’ and ‘‘ The Divine Comedy ”’ of Dante, on Friday evenings 
at 8 o’clock. Mr. L. Inkster has kindly arranged for library assistants to 
obtain tickets for the 25 lectures at the reduced fee of 4s. Tickets may be 
obtained of Mr. L. Inkster, Central Library, Battersea, S.W. 
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DONATIONS TO THE L.A.A. LIBRARY. 
‘* Machine Book-Sewing,’’ by Geo. A. Stephen. 26 pp., 1908. From 
the author. 
‘The Present Position of London Municipal Libraries, with some 
Suggestions for Increasing their Efficiency,’’ by J. McKillop. 11 pp., 1907. 
From the author. 





EXCURSION TO EPPING FOREST. 


The outing to Chingford and High Beech arranged for the afternoon 
of July 8th by Mr. G. E. Roebuck, to which many had been looking 
forward, was almost completely spoiled by the weather. The morning 
was threatening, and by mid-day it was abundantly apparent that the rain 
would not soon be leaving off. Undeterred, however, by the elements, a 
score of brave spirits (including two ladies), arrayed in mackintoshes and 
other rain-repelling garments, arrived at Walthamstow where, at the Town 
Hall, they endeavoured to do justice to a tea provided for fifty in order to 
dissipate some of Mr. Roebuck’s disappointment. The rain enlivened the 
proceedings by doing its best to show what it was capable of in Waltham- 
stow; in fact it overdid it, with the result that at 5 o’clock it suddenly 
ceased and the sun commenced to shine, much to everyone’s delight. It 
was decided that a little walk would be possible, so a start was made. As 
it kept fair, the ‘‘ little walk ’’ resolved itself into a most enjoyable tramp 
through parts of the Forest and Higham’s Park to Chingford. But 
meanwhile the weather had been gathering its strength, and when the 
party had reached Connaught Water the rain again began to fall. A rapid 
retreat was made to Chingford Station from whence the party returned to 
London. Despite the dampness of the occasion everyone agreed that it had 
been a very happy outing, the utmost good humour prevailed the whole 
time, notwithstanding splashes into puddles, muddied boots and other such 
trifles generally calculated to upset the equilibrium of u.e most complacent 
temper. Owing to the fact that the party broke up in the train a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Roebuck and his staff was not forthcoming, but he and 
those who so ably assisted him may rest assured that all present were in- 
deed grateful for the arrangements made, and were also extremely sorry 
that such painstaking preparations were enjoyed by so few members and 
friends. 

W. B. fF. 





LIBRARY ASSOCIATION DIPLOMA AWARDED. 


The many friends of Mr. Frank Dallimore will hear with much pleasure 
that he has recently been awarded the much-coveted Diploma of the Library 
Association. Mr. Dallimore is the second recipient of the Diploma and the 
first library assistant to achieve this signal success; the first Diploma was 
awarded to Mr. W. R. B. Prideaux, B.A., in 1906, when he was Librarian of 
the Royal College of Physicians. 

Mr. Dallimore commenced his interesting library career as an articled 
apprentice in the Wigan Public Library in 1898, and in 1901 he became a 
Senior Assistant in that Library. In 1903 he left Wigan to become an 
Assistant in the Mitchell Library, Glasgow, where he remained until 1905, 
when he was appointed to his present post of Sub-Librarian in the Wimbledon 
Public Library. He joined the L.A.A. in 1898, and on coming to London 
he took a more active interest in the Assocation. For two years he was 
elected a member of the Committee and he has been a contributor to “* The 
Library Assistant.’? He sat for his first L.A. Examination in 1903 and by 
devotion to study he gained his six certificates by 1907, four of which bear 
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the distinction of ‘* Merit.’’ His thesis is on “ Object lessons to children 
in the use of libraries, and we understand it will shortly be printed in 
the ‘‘ Library Association Record.’’ f 
It is the pleasing duty of the L.A.A. to offer Mr. Dallimore its heartiest 
congratulations on his present brilliant achievement and its good wishes for 
i areer. 
a G.A.S. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


The L.A. Diploma. 
To the Editor of ‘‘ The Library Assistant.’’ 


Dear Sir, = : 

The August number of the ‘‘ Library Association Record ”’ contains the 
following announcement which is of considerable importance to holders of 
the L.A. Certificates: *‘ On and after the Ist June, 1909, candidates applyiuy 
for the Diploma will be charged a fee of £2 2s. Od.’ This is a fundamental 
alteration of the regulations relating to the L.A. Diploma and for several 
reasons I hope it will receive most strenuous opposition from the L.A.A. 
In the first place, it is a violation of the regulations printed in the pamphlet 
of ‘‘ Information relating to the Professional Examination and Syllabus; ”’ 
secondly, it will inflict an unnecessary hardship upon those candidates who 
are in receipt of meagre salaries; and, thirdly, it puts a monetary value on 
the Diploma which should be solely a certificate of professional efficiency. 
It is to be regretted that the Library Association, when fixing this substan- 
tial fee of £2 2s. Od., had not the same concern for “‘ the disadvantages 
under which assistants are labouring at present as regards their salaries . 
.... as it had when issuing broadcast to London librarians the circular 
letter from which the quoted words are taken. The charge seems to be out 
of all proportion to the actual expenses connected with the holding of the 
final examination and it can only be surmised that this fee, of which future 
candidates are to be mulcted, will be paid into the coffers of the Library 
Association ; it cannot be seriously contended that the object of levying the 
fee is to remunerate the examiners for their services. Another reason for the 
reduction of the fee will be afforded if the Library Association decides to 
form a Register of librarians on the lines of the recommendations of its 
Special Committee on Registration, because a holder of the Diploma would 
not be registered until he had joined the Library Association at an entrance 
fee of Two Guineas, and an annual subscription of One Guinea! Comment 
is needless. 

If this excessive charge be not abolished I feel confident that it will have 
a prejudicial effect upon many candidates who have hitherto had the Diploma 
in view. 


“ee 


Geo. A. STEPHEN. 
St. Pancras Public Libraries. 


24th August, 1908. 


Central Control of Libraries. 


Dear Sir,—Allow me to thank Mr. Herbert Jones for the information 
that only a halfpenny rate is levied for the administration of the Kensington 
Libraries. I was not, however, so much concerned about the amount 
derived at the present time, as the benefit that poorer Boroughs would 
obtain from the apportionment of the surplus of a penny rate, to be levied 
throughout the County of London, which apparenly such wealthy Boroughs 
as Kensington do not require to successfully work their Institutions. 


J. FRepDErRIcK Hose. 
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ANNUAL CRICKET MATCH. 


The third annual cricket match between Assistants North of the Thames 
and those from the South took place at Regent’s Park on Wednesday, 19th 
August. The veterans of the South were skippered by Mr. R. Wright, 
while Mr. J. D. Stewart was responsible for the assemblage of talent 
representing the North. The match took place before a large and very 
interested crowd which proclaimed its approval or disapproval in no un- 
certain voice. 

Winning the toss, the South batted first, Wright and Blakey facing 
the attack of Radley and Henshaw. It was not long before disaster over- 
took them, Wright being run out when the score had reached 8. Wickets 
fell pretty frequently, but aided by 20 from Sawtell (who was smartly 
stumped by Brooks) and 30 from Cooper, and also, let it be whispered, by 
the fielding of the Northerners, the score was raised to 98 before the side 
was finally dismissed. The Southerners were in great glee over this res- 
pectable total, and evidently looked upon the match as over. 

Radley and Stewart batted first for the North, and treating the deli- 
veries of Wright and Blakey with scant respect, soon put a different com- 
plexion upon affairs. The score was raised to 42 before Radley was 
dismissed after having contributed a useful 10. Henshaw followed with a 
cipher, and then Prooks appeared and helped to carry the score to 77 
before he, too, receded into the crowd. Meanwhile Stewart had been taking 
an active part in the scoring and was not dismissed until he had contributed 
46. Most of the other Northerners helped the total on, in particular Gould 
with 14 not out, and an exceedingly enjoyable afternoon ended with a 
victory for the North by 7 runs. P.C. 

Score. 

South.—Wright, 1; Blakey, 4; Sawtell, 20; Davison, 0; Cooper, 30; 
Brown, 6; Edwards, 7; Peters, 1; Dallimore, 9; Sayers, 0; Stewart, 5; 
Extras, 15. Total, 98. 

North.—Radley, 10; Stewart, 46; Henshaw, 0; Brooks, 10; Bolton, 0; 
Davison, 3; Craig, 4; Gould, 14; Rivers, 2; Sureties, 0; Kirby did not 
bat; Extras, 16. Total, 105. 





NEW MEMBERS. 


Senior: Mr. B. J. Frost, East Ham. 

Junior: Messrs. H. Alderton, Bromley, Kent; A. G. Beaven, Plum- 
stead; W. S. Braine, East Ham; J. Bristow, East Ham. 

NortH Eastern BRaAncu. 

Senior: Mr. H. Burgess, South Shields. 

Junior: Miss G. Gavine, Tynemouth; Miss H. Goldsmith, Tynemouth; 
Mr. R. W. Henderson, South Shields. 

YorKSHIRE BRANCH. 

Junior: Mr. K. Pickering, Leeds; Miss E. Thornhill, Stanningley 

Branch, Leeds. 





ADDRESSES. 


Chairman.—Mr. W. Benson Thorne, Bromley Library, Poplar, E. 

Hon. Treasurer.—Mr. W. Geo. Chambers, Public Library, Plumstead. 
(Tel. 45 Woolwich). 

Hon. Librarian.—Mr. A. H. Carter, Public Library, 110, St. Martin's 
Lane, W.C. 

Hon. Secretary.—Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers, Central Library, Town Hall, 

Croydon. (Tel. 289 Croydon). 





